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for the storing of a lot of facts, but I was at a disadvantage in that respect;
I could never pass examinations: the only things that stuck were the things
that interested me. And then I had a nasty unscientific way of rushing to
conclusions, leaving it to men like Wells to supply the evidence. So you
see he had everything in his favour. All the same, he hasn't done too
badly. In spite of Barrie's advice that editors always reject views on
politics and reflections on art and theories of life, we both managed to
make money out of these unimportant subjects. We both thought
ourselves original and profound and in a way we were. The main differ-
ence was that I looked it and he didn't; I sounded it and he didn't. He
needed above all a tormentor and I had to take on that role to keep him
up to the mark. I do not mind hurting as long as it makes a friend of a
person."
"Didn't he appeal to you to stop this personal bally-ragging! It was
ridiculous to be competitive and personally comparative in old age."
"That's the schoolmaster in him; all the world's a school and men and
women merely dunces. Now then, Shaw, you're in the sixth form now,
no more ragging. From now, on your best behaviour! But the man in
the sixth form is only the undergraduate in university and the graduate is
only the junior in a business. We've both hardly qualified to be under-
secretaries, let alone sages. Wells described William Morris as a poet and
decorator. William Morris might have got nowhere but he was pretty
near the truth when he said that idle capitalists were damned thieves,
with the word damned not a mere decoration but a poet's prophecy.
I'd rather be led by a poet than a scientist any day."
In the same way as William Morris would not have a word said
against Burne-Jones, so Shaw grew furious when Morris was attacked.
I could not help recalling the story of Tyrtaeus, how nearly two thousand
years ago, the Spartans, in their war against the Dorians, were advised by
a sage to choose a leader from Attica. They applied to the Athenians who
purposely sent them a lame poet. His songs, however, so animated the
Spartans that they won. The lame poet was Tyrtaeus.
"Well, Wells shouldn't complain. I've always been the sinister figure,
urging him not to get excited nor to give way to eloquent exorcism!. . .
He is determined to stay in London; I hope Hitler will have the common
sense to spare him: martyrdom would have a disastrous effect on his
works."
"You mean his provisional thinking and tentative proposals would
be transmuted into dogma . . .."